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A NOTE ON ARNOLD’S “GROWING OLD” 23 


parallel between Arnold’s “ stream of tendency ” and Wordsworth’s 
“mighty stream of tendency.” ® Wordsworth’s phrase occurs in 
the very passage on old age which I have been considering. 

In brief, then, my argument is that Arnold was so thoroughly 
familiar with Wordsworth’s passage on old age that he could borrow 
from it a brief phrase to use as his definition of God; that when the 
idea of countering Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” with a poem of 
his own occurred, he pointed his poem only generally at Browning 
but very specifically both at the prophetic interpretation of age in 
The Excursion and at the fallacious doctrine of the Intimations 
Ode. 


ROBERT E. LOVELACE 
The University of Maryland 


THE BRONZINO PORTRAIT IN HENRY JAMKES’S 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 


The identification of the Bronzino portrait in The Wings of the 
Dove (1902)—a portrait resembling the heroine Milly Theale and 
supplying the occasion for a scene which is one of the psychological 
climaxes of the novel—helps to enrich appreciation of this book 
and to fill in some of the gaps left by the Notebooks as a document 
revealing the working of James’s mind and imagination. 

Milly is introduced into English society by Mrs. Lowder and 
Lord Mark and is a success in the country-house gathering at 
Matcham. In one of the galleries hangs a portrait by Bronzino of 
a remarkable young woman whom Milly closely resembles. Every- 
one comments on the likeness and Lord Mark urges her to inspect 
it for herself. Standing before the painting she suddenly experi- 
ences a moment of significant emotion: 


. she found herself, for the first moment, looking at the mysterious 
portrait through tears. Perhaps it was her tears that made it just then 
so strange and fair ... the face of a young woman, all magnificently drawn 
down to the hands, and magnificently dressed; a face almost livid in hue, 


Arnold’s, although they did not appear when St. Paul was first published 


in Cornhill. 
8 The Poetical Works of Wordsworth, ed. de Selincourt and Darbishire 


(Oxford, 1949), v, 472. 
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yet handsome in sadness and crowned with a mass of hair rolled back and 
high, that must, before fading with time, have had a family resemblance to 
her own. The lady in question at all events, with her slightly Michael- 
angelesque squareness, her eyes of other days, her full lips, her long neck, 
her recorded jewels, her brocaded and wasted reds, was a very great per- 
sonage—only unaccompanied by a joy. And she was dead, dead, dead. Milly 
recognised her exactly in words that had nothing to do with her. ‘I shall 
never be better than this.’? 


From the details supplied by James in this description it is 
possible to assert that here he is not inventing an imaginary 
Bronzino but recalling an actual portrait seen by him in the 
Uffizi at Florence. The portrait of Lucrezia Panciatichi, painted 
between 1532 and 1540, is reproduced — unsatisfactorily — in the 
Enciclopedia Italiana (vit, facing p. 928, 1930), but is also avail- 
able as a Medici Society print. The pale face of the sitter stares 
out of the now dark setting—once probably deep green—and con- 
fronts the world with the characteristic aloofness of Bronzino’s 
aristocratic subjects.? The pallor of the face combined with the 
red hair ‘rolled back and high,’ ‘the long neck, ‘the Michael- 
angelesque squareness,’ the ‘brocaded and wasted reds’ and ‘the 
recorded jewels’ makes the identification irresistible. The expressive 
stillness of the pose suggests self-control allied to a capacity for 
intense feeling. 


It is unnecessary to document Henry James’s many visits to 
Florence, but it may be noted that his first visit was in 1869, the 
year before the death of his cousin Minnie Temple. At what point 
he decided to introduce the portrait of Lucrezia Panciatichi into 
The Wings of the Dove would be as difficult to determine as the 
point at which he became quite conscious that his figure of ‘ La 
Mourante’ was to be in effect a memorial to his cousin. But that 
the Bronzino portrait came to carry poignant associations for him, 
that it was the ‘right thing’ for his purpose in The Wings of the 
Dove, is abundantly clear from the quality of the emotional response 
it arouses in Milly Theale, the novel’s central character. It is 
clear, too, that James must have looked hard and long at the 
portrait in the Uffizi. The phrase ‘her recorded jewels’ reveals 


1The Wings of the Dove, Macmillan ed., p. 195. 
2Cf, Arthur McComb, Agnolo Bronzino, His Life and Works, Camb. 
Mass., 1928, pp. 7-9. 
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this. Carved into the longer green ‘beads’ of the second and 
larger necklace worn by Bronzino’s Lucrezia is the legend ‘ Amour 
dure sans fin? No phrase could be more exact for the love of a 
Milly, the dove whose wings even from the grave ‘cover us,’ as 
Merton Densher tells Kate Croy when everything else is at an end. 


MIRIAM ALLOTT 
University of Liverpool 


ELIOT’S “SWEENEY AMONG THE NIGHTINGALES ” 
AND THE SONG OF SOLOMON 


The Aeschylean background of Eliot’s poem is well known: the 
two epigraphs (reduced to one in 1920) and the last two stanzas 
set up a relationship between Agamemnon and Sweeney. The poet 
probably intends this relationship both as contrast (between the rich 
tragic myth of the ancients and the inane machinations of the 
moderns) and as equation (of ancient mortal man with modern 
mortal man). 

On the level of contrast, there are also echoes of the Old Testa- 
ment; as “ The Convent of the Sacred Heart” calls up Christian 
tradition, so may “ Rachel” betoken Hebrew tradition, with the 
beautiful wife of Israel and mother of Joseph now merely the 
gluttonous and conspiratorial daughter of Rabinovitch. More 
specifically, there are reminiscences of The Song of Solomon, 
whose often quoted second chapter in the Authorized Version 
breathes an ecstatic and idyllic love in sharp antithesis to the 
apathetic sexual intrigue of “ Sweeney Among the Nightingales.” 


1 Eliot may have been contrasting his Rachel with Dante’s (Inferno, II, 
102; 1v, 60), who, according to Charles Eliot Norton’s note (which Eliot 
probably read), was “the type of the contemplative life, that life in which 
the soul withdraw[s] itself from earthly concerns. ...” It is also possible 
that Eliot’s “circles of the stormy moon” owes something to Virgil’s men- 
tion, a few lines earlier (I1, 78), of the “ heaven which has the smallest 
circles ”—i. e., that of the moon. 

There may be another contrast, between the nightingales who “sang 
within the bloody wood” and the Harpies who “make lament on the 
strange trees” (Inferno, XIII, 15), trees that become bloody when Dante 
breaks off branches (XIII, 22-45). 
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